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Rotes. 
THE SEA-COW FISHERY. 


WaLTER PATTERSON was a son of William 
Patterson, of Foxhall, Co. Donegal. 

In 1769 he was appointed Governor of 
St. John (later, Prince Edward Island), 
where he arrived on Aug. 30, 1770. 

He was recalled in April, 1787, and died 
in London, Sept. 6, 1798. 

As the said Governor’s subjoined letter 
to the Secretary of State is of genefal in- 
terest, it may prove worthy of insertion in 
‘N. & Q.,’ and one of its numerous readers 
possibly may be able to give further in- 
formation of a sea-cow. 

Island Saint John, 18th July, 1783. 
My Lord, 


Since the Peace. the New England 
fishing vessels, have again began to frequent 
the Gulf, and are in a fair way to destroy the 
Sea-cow Fishery if there are not some steps 
taken very ‘soon to prevent them. The great 
resort of these Fish is about this, and the Mag- 
dalen Islands. The Fishery during the last 


Peace, was carried on upon one of the last 
mentioned Islands, by a Mr. Gridley; But 
two or three years ago he fled to Boston, as I 
have been told, to avoid being taken up by 
General Haldiman. He pretended he had an 
exclusive right to the Fishery, given him by 
General, now Lord Amherst, soon after the 
Conquest of Canada; while he held it; with the 
assistance of His Majesty’s Ships, he preserved 
the Fish pretty well from the New Englanders. 
At the present they are under no restraint. 


They come to fish in the Gulf, as early in the 
Spring as the Ice will permit them, at which 
season the females are bringing forth their 
young; two of which they have most commonly 
at a time. 

Their attachment to their Calves is wonderful. 
If a Calf is taken, the Mother will stay by it till 
she is killed. There has been many instances 
of their receiving several wounds, and still on 
hearing or seeing the Calf, they return, endeavour- 
ing all in their power to lay hold of it. If the 
Calf be killed; and the Dam gets hold of it, 


4— | she will keep it under her Fin or Flapper, till it 


decays to pieces. The Fishermen are well ac- 
quainted with this fondness of the Females, 
and turn it to their destruction, they are seldom 
without a Calf on board their vessels, and by 
causing them to make a noise, the Females, 
whether their Mothers or not, come directly on 
hearing them. By this means the Mother Fish 
are destroyed, and their young perish. I am 
credibly informed that their is not a Male to be 
met with just at this Season. They are separated 
from the cows, and keep in deep water. The 
others, on account of their young, stay near the 
shore. 

Mr. Gridley killed all his Fish upon Land, but 
I do not believe he was so attentive as he ought, 
to the killing them at a proper season. By the 
best accounts I have, it appears they should 
only be taken in the Autumn. At that time 
they yield much more oil; both sexes are together, 
and the young can provide for themselves. The 
manner of taking the Fish on shore is curious ; 
but I dare not intrude on your Lordships time 
so much, as to give an account of it. I shall only 
say it is done so cautiously, as not to alarm 
those that escape. The New Englanders by 
harpooning and pursuing the Fish. frighten them 
from their usual haunts, and scatter them so 
much, that they are not worth attending to, 
even by themselves. 

Mr. Gridley has told me, he used to kill on his 
first establishing the Fishery, from 7 to 8 thousand 
of those animals in a season ; and in the Autumn, 
they will yield one with another 30 gallons of 
oil. Their Hides make excellent traces, for any 
kind of labouring work, and will answer for the 
heaviest draft. A large Hide will cut into 20 pairs 
of Traces, and they only require being dried in 
the sun, to render them fit for use. 
soon find their way into England and would most 
probably save both Iron, and other expensive 
articles. 

I have thought it my Duty, most humbly to 
mention this matter to your Lordship, as the 
intercourse between the Magdaline Islands and 
this, is much more frequent, than with either 
Quebee or Newfoundland, consequently my 


They would , 
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intelligence is better than can be had at either 
of those places. 

The Islands of Magdaline lie only 12 leagues 
to the North East of this Island, and I beg leave 
humbly to submit, whether it would not be an 
advantage to them, if they were dependant on 
it in matter of Government. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
WALTER PATTERSON. 


E. H. 


DANTETIANA. 


1. ‘Inf.’ xxv. 94-99. 
Taccia Lucano omai, li dove tocca 
Del misero Sabello e di Nassidio ; 
E attenda a udir quel ch’ or si scocca. 
Taccia di Cadmo e d’Aretvsa Ovidio ; 
Ché, se quello in serpente e quella in fonte 
Converte poetando, io non l’invidio. 

What is the drift of this passage, of which 
Dean Plumptre says “ there are few passages 
in the commentators on which we dwell 
with less delight, or from which we reap 
less profit”? ? The drift is clear ; the “less 
profit’ obscure, for, as a rule, “in the 
multitude of counsellors there is safety,” 
or at least there is variety which is “ profit,” 
and the Dean’s own penetrative comment 
reduces his strange verdict to zero :— 

With a feeling which reminds us of Turner’s 
wish that the picture which he looked on as his 
masterpiece should be hung in the National 
Gallery, side by side with one of Claude’s, Dante 
boldly challenges comparison with two out of the 
five great poets of antiquity whom he most 
reverenced. He had been content to be sixth 
in that goodly company (c. iv. 102); now he 
claims his place among the first three. No one 
will dispute his claim to that high position, 
but most. of us will probably rest that claim on 
powers, aims, characteristics, which were as 
unlike as possible to those of Ovid or Lucan, 
rather than on his successful rivalry with them 
in the line “‘ which each had made his own.” 
What he probably prided himself on was the 
condensation which compressed into eighty 
or ninety lines what they would have spread over 
two or three hundred, the marvellous complica- 
tion of the double reciprocal metamorphosis, 
the vividness of the similes in Il. 64 and 79, drawn 
as they were from objects that seemed to lie out- 
side the range of conventional poetic imagery ; 
and in all these he might fairly claim the palm, 
if such a prize were worth contending for. But 
we feel also that the poet stoops from his higher 
level in the very act of competition ; that, after 
all, what we have is a tour de force and nothing 
more. 

This is an excellent piece of intuitive and 
suggestive reasoning, but, as it seems to 
me, the passage is something more than 
a mere tour de force. It is a distinct moral 


lapse from the virtue of humility to the 
vice of pride, engendered by a growing con- 


sciousness, between the two cantos (iv. and 
xxv.), of his own powers of imagery. and 
composition, and culminating in this out- 
burst of self-acknowledged superiority. So 
far back as canto iv., in 1. 102, . 

_ Si ch’ io fui sesto tra cotanto senno, 


Dante tga d places himself, with little 
modesty and much boldness, next after 
Homer, Horace, Ovid, Lucan and Virgil; 
here, with undisguised effrontery, he sweeps 
the third and fourth aside and places himself 
between the second and fifth. This is surely 
unworthy of the poet, who, in the next canto 
(v. 142), swoons and falls, ‘‘ come corpo morto 
cade,” at Francesca’s recital of her tragic love. 
Even Plumptre, who accepts Dante’s boastful 
claims, is forced to admit that “‘ Literature 
hardly records an instance of such supreme 
self-confidence,’ and adds :—‘* Approxi- 
mate parallels are, however, found in 
Bacon’s committing his fame to the care 
of future ages, and in Milton’s belief that 
he could write what ‘the world would not 
willingly let die,’’’ to which he might have 
added Keats’s hope that he would be found 
after his death amongst the poets of his 
native land. With these modest expressions 
Dante’s bombast contrasts painfully. Even 
were his fanciful descriptions more imagina- 
tive than those of Ovid and Lucan, it was 
the acme of bad taste -to bid those poets 
be silent while he, the Sir Oracle of his time, 
showed them a smarter flight of fancy. One 
wonders what position he would arrogate 
to himself were he a contemporary of 
Shakespeare and Milton.* 

I am inclined to place him second to the 
former in characterization and insight into 
human nature, and on a par with the latter 
in grandeur of descriptive power of divine 
things. I can overlook his astrology and 
his anti-Scriptural conceptions of the 
material torments of Hell, in fact the entire 
eschatology of his ‘ Inferno’ and ‘ Purgatorio’ 
as reflecting his age ; I admire his masterly 
handling of his great theme and his un- 
impeachable impartiality in meting out 


* Curiously enough, after penning this sentence 
my attention was called to the following in Lord 
Morley’s ‘ Life of W. E. Gladstone,’ vol. iii. 
p- 488 :—* At tea-time, a good little discussion 
raised by a protest against Dante being praised 
for a complete survey of human nature and the 
many phases of human lot. Intensity he has, 
but insight over the whole field of character and 
life? Mr. Gladstone did not make any stand 
against this, and made the curious admission 
that Dante was too optimist to be placed on a 
level with Shakespeare, or even with Homer.” 
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unishment to great and small alike, but) essendone i poemi ancora tradotti (‘ Conv.’ 
yee repelled by this uncalled-for exhibition ii. 15; i. 7). Iconceive that it was a matter 
of professional superiority over brother-' of indebtedness and adaptation. Mr. 
ets. But I utterly repudiate Mr. W. J. Tozer (‘ English Commentary,’ ad vers.) is 
ayling Wright’s unfair suspicion (‘ Dante! of opinion that “the idea may have been 
and the Divine Comedy,’ 1902, pp. 57-8) to, suggested by the Genoese voyages of dis- 
the effect that he is ‘covery in search of a western continent, 
inclined to suspect that in his character there which were made in his time ; one of these 
lurked a vein of innate ferocity. We can justly expeditions started in 1291, and was never 


excuse his cruel inventions as part of the spiritual 
machinery of his age. . - But, from one 
who has passed through the heavens and beheld 
the Eternal Love we expect the best and noblest. 
. « « Were the ‘Inferno’ his only work, we 
could not but suspect him of taking pleasure 
in suffering for its own sake.* 


As the ‘ Inferno’ was not Dante’s “ only 
work,’ why harbour so ungenerous a sus- 
picion? It is enough to have regretfully 
to censure the great poet’s extraordinary 
vanity without venturing to libel his cha- 
racter with a charge of unthinkable cruelty. 


2. Ibid. xxvi. 112-142. 
“O frati,” dissi, ‘‘ che per cento milia,” &c. 


Yet another display of inordinate self- 
esteem (this time vented on Horace and 
Virgil as well as on Lucan) is again discovered 
by Dean Plumptre in the lines indicated 
above, which he introduces with a com- 
plaint aimed at Tennyson :— 

The noble passage that follows [the above line] 
has been made familiar to English readers by 
Tennyson’s paraphrase in his ‘ Ulysses,’ which, 
somewhat strangely, appears without any re- 
ference to Dante.t A comparison with Mn. 
i. 198, Hor. Od. I. vii. 25 (also Lucan ‘ Phars.’ 
i. 229), suggests the thought that as, in the pre- 
vious canto,. Dante had measured his strength , 
against Lucan and Ovid, so now he does not! 
shrink from competing with Horace, and even | 
with his own Master and Guide, and, so far as, 
he knew him, with Homer. He feels that his | 


fame also in future ages will be as that of the 


poeta sovrano. 


So much the worse for Dante’s emula-. 
tion (if such there were), especially in the | 
case of Homer, whom, as Scartazzini re-| 
marks (ad ‘Inf.’ iv. 83), ‘““non conosceva | 


che di nome, non sapendo di Greco, e non 


* At 11S. v. 401, I had already pilloried this 
outrageous suspicion of Mr. Wright. 


+ This may be so, but it is due to Tennyson’s 
memory to transcribe here what Dr. Paget 
Toynbee states in his ‘ Dante in English Litera- 
ture,’ vol. ii, p. 317 :—‘‘* Ulysses,’ which was 
written soon after Arthur Hallam’s death (1833) 
though not published till 1842, was suggested by 
‘Inferno,’ xxvi. 90-142. Tennyson himself said, 
‘There’s an echo of Dante in it.’’”? And Dr. 


Toynbee heads his quotation of the poem ‘ Echo 
of Dante.’ 


heard of again.” If this be so, then there 
can be no question of conscious emulation 
on Dante’s part in this passage with either 
Homer, Virgil, or Lucan, and it is signifi- 
cant that neither Scartazzini, Lombardi 
nor Bianchi seems to find any such therein. 
Who, then, are the commentators in this 
matter on whom Dean Plumptre “ dwells 
with less delight, or from whom he reaps 
less profit ” ? J. B. McGovern. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


ALDEBURGH. 


EXTRACTS FROM CHAMBERLAINS’ 
ACCOUNT-BOOK. 


1625-1649, 


(See ante, pp. 163, 224, 265, 305, 343, 
387, 426.) 


16 PAYMENTS. 32 


THE expenses for the new pulpit and desk 
formed one of the many complaints brought 
against the vicar, Richard Topcliffe. 

Representations were made to the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey. The Earl wrote to 
the Bishop of Norwich enclosing a petition 
from his tenants of Aldeburgh pressing for 
relief in troubles put upon them by the 
vicar, ‘‘causelessely and for mere vexation 
sake’? ; amongst the troubles a complaint 
signed by two persons of the vicar’s refusing 
to baptize a sick child privately ; ‘‘ and they 
have enjoyned such things as have drawn the 
town to great charges, a8 erecting a new 
pulpit (although they were very good and 
sufficient before).”’ Finally, on July 25, 1644, 
“the Sequestration of the Vicaridge of 
Aldeburgh in the County of Suffolk’’ takes 
place, and “Clement Ray, M. of Arts, an 


orthodox divine,’ occupies the new 
“ pulpitt.” 
Paid for help to gett a Caske of wine for the 
Comunion into the house . -. 00 00 02 
Paid for Matts for the seat where mr Tapley 
sett -.. 00 02 00 
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Paid ‘the Urvis for washings surplice | = to 


and the other Church linynge .. 

Paid mt Bond for chargs he was at for the 
Townes busines when he ridd to Bury 
Assizes concernynge the makinge of 
Snape Bridge 01 13 03 

= a, a gun of beere for the pambulacon w 

Paid for ‘Sendinge a boy out of towne 

To. = Beales” for faighinge the sinke in 
the market stead and for 
stones againe 

More to him for mendinge the floare in “the 
crosse and for some bricks used there 00 01 

Paid Robert Fowler his for 


4 06 


beadle 00 
More to him his quarters w wags for “a 
Sexten due Marc 0 14 00 


Paid unto Robert Cossie for ‘makinge va a 
cradle to doe the worke upon _ the 
steeple 00 04 
Paid untoa Saxmondham man for trymninge . 
of the Clock . 
To the Chief Constable for the Maishallcies’ 
for half a yeere due at St Michaell 00 13 
Paid unto Robt. Fowler for takinge up of 
00 08 


04 
uae him that he paid for lavender to lay 
amonge the Church linynge -- 0000 01 
Paid unto the widd Bardwell for wyne when 
the venison was spent that Mr Rivett 
sent Septemb: 12 . 02 08 00 
More to her for dyet when Mr Rivett was in 
Towne Sept. 19 .. 01 10 00 
More for wine then .. as 01 10 00 
More for Oysters then * 00 06 00 
More for mullits then .. - 00 02 00 
More for horsemeat then .. -. 00 03 06 
More to her for dyet on Michaelmes 
More to her for wine then .. -. 01:15 00 
More to her for horse meate and wine when 
Mr Rivett went away on the Sessions 
day .. 03 00 
To Richard Lilborne money that he laid out 
for rushes and broomes for the towne 
hall 00 02 02 


More to him for ‘a lock for prissoners 00 05 
Paid John Insent for leadinge the Lucorne 
on the Church os 00 0 
Paid Mr Richard Gardner for winteringe one 
00 10 


of the towne Bulls .. - 00 
To the widowe Bardwell for wine and dyet 
when ithe Presmasters were in 
Towne 13 10 
To Richard Bawkey for freight for carryinge 
red spratts to London 00 05 00 
To Mr Humfrey Mason for half a ‘last he 
OO 06 


saulted spratts 
Paid Mr Cheney money to pay for half a 
hundred of' lings that were taken of Mr 
Pickeringe for to send for a pressent to 
my Lord of Suff and _ Lord of Arundell 
the some of . 10 00 
To mt John Wall for two last of ‘saulted 


spratts for that use 04 


ee ee 00 


The whole Receipts with Markett a, 
Amounteth to the some of 
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the some 
+. 133 09 02 


Boxe. into the Towne purse the remaynder 

of the money restinge upon the Accompt 

being the some of . +» 073 03 01 
June 12th, 1633 


A Note of Money disbursed for the Townes 
use Anno Domini, 1633, weh was out of the 
Towne Stock, and not in the Chamber- 
leins Accompt, vid. Ict. 


Inprimis Paid unto mr Willm Shipman for 
takinge of Cookes boye for his Apprentice 
the some of .. 06 00 00 
Paid unto John Garrard he then beinge one 
of the Churchwardens money laid out for 
A newe Pulpitt and for whyteinge the 
Church ‘ 19 07 00 
Paid towards the repayringe of St —_ 
Church in London .. 2 00 00 
Paid for chargs for mr Baylifts and. hae 
to Bury Assizes 03 00 01 
Paid for A dossen of Cushions ‘And a Pulpitt 
Cushion we 05 05 00 
Paid for a dossen of. water buckets and 


ee 


bringinge downe. Of 16 68 
Paid for a statute booke at large os O1 18 00 
Lost by light gould... we +. 00 07 06 

89 13 11 
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Aprill 12. 
Paid mt Trendle money that his wife paid 
for a fine to have a licence to victuall 
when she left of and did not vict. 00 10 


May 7. 
Paid for beere at Lilbornes when the cattle 


00 


should have bene driven but put by wth 
wett weather ae aa as 0 01 00 
June 10. 
Paid for trimynge the Cryers bell .. 00 00 08 
July. 
Geven to Sir Thomas Glemhams drum for 
servinge upon a trayninge day .. 00 05 00 


‘For a newe hooke to the 


Armes wthall 00 
August. 
Paid Charles Warne the ramaynder 
money for the Pulpitt 
Geven to mr Rivetts man for behing of 


venison es 00 
more that Richard Lilborne spent on 
ginn 00 00 06 
September. 


To Tho. Smith for carryinge of a horse to 
Sir Thomas Glemhams and _ returnynge 
when my Lord Veere was in Towne 00 01 


October. 

To Robt Bromond for nayles, pap wax 
speeks and shovells for the Townes use 
as appeere p bill .. 0 15 

Paid unto mr Squier Bence for two Holberts 
for the Townes use for the sarjeants of 
his band... 11 00 


oe 


06 
00 
| 
06 
08 | 
00 
06 
00 | 
| 
| 
| 
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16 PAYMENTS. 34 


Paid unto mr Robt Rypine as a gratuitie 
. from Mr Bayliffs and the rest of the 
- company 17 00 
to Francis Chapman for mendinge the houre 
glasse at Church .. 00 00 
Paid for rayles payles posts battens and nailes 
to tryme the pound in the 
for workman shipp.. ve 00 1 
For a lock for the stocks 00 00 
Paid the Constables money they laid out 
for wardinge before’ the _ Sessions 
June 02 
More to him (Richard Lilborne) ‘for beere 
on the Sessions day for Mr Rivett 00 02 
mcre to him for carrieinge the am 
lettrs 0001 
more to him ‘for helpinge ‘to mesure the 
towne Rye 00 00 
more to him (Willm Baldwin) for wine and 
tobacco unto the hall at an as- 
sembly 00 03 
Geven i the apointmt of Mr Bayliffs to 
Kings players 01 
Pd Tho: Payne for goinge about the coum 
to keepe poore children from begginge for 
13 weeks at 6d p weeke 06 
To Charles Warne for cuttinge an ae at 
Church to place the pulpitt 00 O01 
more to him for a horse hire to Sr Pt 
Glemham wh a porquepice 0 01 
for strowinge hearbes for the town hall 00 00 
To Charles warne for mendinge table on 
the towne hall ai -- 00 02 
More to him for a boxe. ‘to ae towne 
writings in .. 00 01 
More to her (widow Bardwell) “for wine 
the Lord Banyngs 
Smith the Bellman to ‘buy him 
a Koate ‘ 00 13 
more to him (Richard Usher) for the boar 
of a newe buckett . 
To Edmund Bixbie for 2 ‘guns of rhea 
spent upon our Trayninge dayes.. 00 08 
To Thomas Wyard for trmynge the towne 
Cushions 00 O 
To Jo: Cossie for makinge ‘of a newe payer 
of gates for the Church porch .. 00 12 
For boards ledges posts and nailes for the 
gates as appeere p bill .. 00 12 
To Jo: Reynolds for hengells pikes — 
and a haspe for them 00 


To Charles Warne for a new tranke for - 


Clocke and for new J ne Ba 
diall 0 16 00 
Pd Jo: Insent for payntinge the dyall a 00 00 


For help to gitt the diall 7 and downe ws 
to nailes and ledges 00 0 


for a box lock and gymers to put towne 
wrightings in 0 01 


for a skynne big pchment for the Piste 
use 0 01 


T. Won. 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
(To be continued.) 


FORGOTTEN PERIODICALS OF 
1830-1833. 


A COMPLETE collection of very interesting 
London periodicals has just come into 
my hands; it consists of publications 
between 1830 and 1833, all of which had 
e very short-lived career and are now for- 
gotten. Curiously enough they are all of 
one size,and with the exception of one or 
two all priced at one poe Their size is 
1l by 9 inches, which has enabled them 
to be bound up together. The owner. of 
the volume has had it labelled ‘ Various 
Penny Periodicels,’ which is a misnomer, 
as the first number is a sixpenny weekly 
entitled The Cerberus; or, Tartarean Re- 
view, No. 1 of the Earthly Edition. Whether 
it was published elsewhere is not clear, 


|but it appears that only this one number 


was issued, on May 1, 1830, and twelve 
copies only sold, the rest being bought up 
and destroyed, so that it seems clear that 
it was not really wanted by mortals. It 
consists of eight pages of scurrilous verse 
and prose. It was supposed to emanate 
from the lower regions, furnishing a 
chronicle of the proceedings there and 
comments on passing events. It is full of 
poor punning material and was evidently 
suppressed, probably by the law. 

Only ten numbers were published of 
Punchinello ; or, Sharps, Flats, and Naturals. 
No. 1 is dated Jan. 20, 1832, price one 
penny, and the series contains illustrations 
by Robert Cruikshank. As an inducement 
to newsmen to order and sell this paper, 
they -were entitled to copies of the wood- 
cuts on vellum paper if they undertook 
to order twelve dozen weekly copies. 

The Weekly Visitor and London Literary 
Museum first saw light on Jan. 21, 1832, 
and managed to exist through fifteen 
numbers. It is advertised to print twenty 
thousand copies weekly, but the only 
advertisers were of quack pills and balsams. 
Several portraits may be traced in the 
puzzle pictures which were a feature of this 
publication. No. 14 is missing from the 
British Museum Copy. 

A Slap at the Church is a curious title 
for a weekly periodical. It was published 
in 1832 at a penny and was illustrated by 
Cruikshank, Seymour and others. It ran 
to seventeen numbers and issued a title- 
page and index. In its valedictory it said 
it had accomplished its object “to amuse 


by a little harmless satire”; its promoters 
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pulsive form.” temporary handwriting on the number, 
Giovanni in London: a Journal of“ April, 1832.” { 
Literature, Anecdote, Wit, d&c., appeared) The Schoolmaster at Home, No. 1, June 9, 


at a penny on Feb. 18, 1832. It urports 1832, ran into six numbers, with a pre- 
to live up to the reputation of a “ Woslithieo | sentation plate of Thomas Attwood given 
Pie” containing the usual good things! with the last number. The letterpress is 
well seasoned, but only six numbers were almost entirely political, with a small 
ublished, of four num- | some grievance of 
ber appeari with a blac order and the time. Four pages, a penny. 
reve 5 the fact that ““’T'was but one’ The Whig-Dresser was first issued Jan. 5, 
short week since we talked of retiring from 1833, and ran for twelve issues as a weekly, 
business, but ‘gad, the times are sadly giving a promise in the last number that it 
changed, for business has retired from us.’’ would be continued as a monthly, with 
Not in the British Museum. caustic caricatures by Wm. Heath, “the 
The Devil in London made a bold bid for Modern Hogarth.” It was mainly political 
favour; it ran during 1832 from Feb. 29, and sparsely illustrated, of four pages and 
to Nov. 10, and changed its title three times, | Price &@ penny. ; 
"The Devil in hag 1833. Half-page cartoon on front cover, 
to No. 24 it was Asmodeus ; or, The Devil and political news on the other three, 
in London; Numbers 25 to 37 (the end) With no advertisements. Not in the British 
T il’ specimen 
or 1833—evidently issue | Shots is also bound up in the volume, 
the whole as a volume, but with the wrong | 2nd gives an example of one law for the 
date of year. The last number was of two/Tich and another for the poor, a striking 
pages only, and expressed regret that it ©Xposure exemplified in the jewellery theft 
was necessary to stop short, and in the by the rich Misses Turton, of East Sheen, 
words of the Hibernian ‘‘ commit suicide Whose prosecution collapsed, and that of 
to save our life.” |_Mary Jones, who was hanged for taking 
The New Figaro, of which only three @ piece of coarse linen from the counter 
numbers were published, adhered to the of a draper’s shop. 
popular price and gave a similar number 
of pages to the others. Its motive was. = =r 
“‘ to attack by ridicule those who are reckless | : ss 
of censure, and enliven by wit those who! CHARLES BOWKER ASH, 
are depressed by sorrow,’’ &c. The prologue | MINOR POET. 
was “brief as woman's love,” and the 4g this poet is not mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.” 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


: As 
epilogue was a threat to the publishers 9. other available biographical sources, 


from the “great men in authority, that 
they were liable to prosecution” for 
publishing a newspaper within the meaning 
of the statute. 

The Weekly Show-up, six numbers only 
issued, was mainly political and satirical 
and contained several half-page woodcuts. 
Its first number is dated June 30, and last 
Aug. 4. Four pages only, price one penny. 


Robert Cruikshank issued a penny 
monthly, without date, in April, 1832, 
entitled A Slap at the Times. The first 


(and last ?) number of four pages con- 


perhaps a few particulars might be recorded 
and may serve as a guide to further infor- 
mation. He was born at Adbaston, Staf- 
fordshire, in April, 1781, and was the son 
of a farmer, George’ Ash, and his wife 
Frances. He appears to have spent his 
youth in his native place, for he wrote 
‘An Elegy; written in the Church Porch 
at Adbaston, the Author not Seventeen.’ 
He wrote various poetical works of more 
interest than inspiration, but not devoid 
of a certain ability and quite as creditable 
as those of many better known minor poets 


| 
felt the highest gratification at its success, | tained, except for its caption title, three 
“‘for never did weekly periodical down, full-page cartoons by him, and a back page 
to our starting come out with so large a of advertisements. The British Museum 
sale,” but for various reasons it was decided | Catalogue queries the date of publication 
“to transform ourselves into a less re-|as 1830, but my number gives in con- 
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of his day, and these were collected into 
two volumes bearing the title, ‘ The Poetical 
Works of C. B. Ash of Adbaston,’ published 
by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown and Green, 
1831, the last date that I can discover in 
connexion with him. 

. Glimpses of him are to be traced in 
various parts of the country. Some lines 
headed ‘ Epistle. To a Friend on his calling 
upon me when I was from home, for the 
purpose of tasting my Anno Domini’ are 
dated Sept. 5, 1805, from ‘‘ Liverpool ; 
1, Bedford Place, St James’s.”’ 
collected pieces were published separately. 
One of these—‘ The Hermit of Hawkstone : 
a Descriptive Poem,’ by Charles Ash, 
author of ‘ Adbaston,’ ‘The Heath Girl,’ 
&e.—was published at Bath, ‘“ printed by 
Meyler and Son, Abbey Churchyard,” 1816; 
and another, ‘The Flagellator,’ was also 


published at Bath in 1814. In his collected | 


poems there are various indications that 
he was at one time an actor, as, for example, 
his ‘ Triumphs of Thespis’ and ‘ Essay on 
the Art of Acting’ (in a note thereto he 
states he “‘is no stranger to a theatrical 
life’); also, in a dedicatory poem to Ad- 
baston (“‘by a Lady,” Bristol, 1814), ap- 
pear the lines :— 

For rural joys, and wisdom’s gifted page, 

You quit the gaudy pageants of the stage. 


With these few-hints I first sent a query 


to the valuable notes and queries columns) 
of The Somerset County Herald, and through 


the courtesy of that paper received ad- 
ditional information (see date Sat., Feb. 
7, 1920), obtaining the following from 
the Reference Library, Bath :—‘‘ Charles 
Bowker Ash was at Bath between the years 
1813-16 and appears to have been associated 
with the Bath Stage. His poem ‘ Adbaston ’ 
was addressed from the Theatre Royal, 
Bath, 1814.” This seems to end his con- 
nexion with Somerset, which is not mentioned 
in his own poems, though a song was “ set 
to music by John Pindar, Esq, ot’ Bath.” 

A writer ‘in The Somerset County Herald 
considered that “‘ it would seem nearly cer- 
tain that C. B. Ash was also a schoolmaster 
at Eccleshall, Staffordshire,’’ for he wrote 
& Prologue in 1821 to be spoken at a pro- 
vincial grammer school (a note indicating 
this to be Eccleshall), and other poems of 
the same date that lend colour to this 
suggestion by internal evidence. 

The next indications appear from the 
following facts:—(1) his collected poems 
were printed for Messrs. Longman, &c., by 


Many of his 


S. Silvester, at the Albion Press, High Street, 


Market Drayton; (2) one of his poems, 
‘The Hermit of Hawkstone’ (annotated, 
like most of his longer poems) shows a know- 
ledge of that district; (3) a poem of’ his 
signed “‘ Roderick Flagellum” and dated 
from ‘‘ Cumberland Cottage, 14 miles North 
|of the Wrekin, April, 1819,” and another 
'on Sept. 1, 1819, indicate that he resided 
in Shropshire. Inquiries there have eli- 
cited no definite information, only hints of a 
writer of the name of Ash (who may or may 
not have been the poet) who lived at or 
‘near Stafford House on the road from 
'Market Drayton to Childs Ercall; but 
‘reports as to this gentleman, who appears 
_to have been eccentric, vary, one stating he 
died a year or two after 1861, and another 
'that he resided there some 42 years ago. 
|Inquiries round Ash’s native place have 
also been unavailing. 

| It is not necessary to discuss his poems 
here, but it may be of interest to add that 
‘he wrote ‘A Layman’s Epistle to a Certain 
\Nobleman.’ The name of the nobleman 
is not given, but this poem (“‘ written and 
printed previous to the decease of the Noble 
Personage”’) was evidently addressed to 
Lord Byron, criticizing him for writing 
‘Cain.’ Lastly, in the advertisement to 
the revised edition of ‘ Adbaston’ (a poem 
which throws some little light on his early 
days), in his collected works, he writes 
with pride :— 

Since this poem was first printed at Bath in 
1814, it has been revised, and several alterations 
have been made in it, for which I am indebted 
to the friendly suggestions of Mr. Coleridge, 
author of ‘ The Remorse’ and otber works, who, 
in the kindest manner, not vuiy gave me con- 
siderable encouragement, but, entirely without 
my knowledge or solicitation, took much trouble 
in making many marginal notes in a copy, that, 
afterwards, fell into my hands by accident. 

In Simms’s ‘Bibliotheca Staffordiensis,’ 
after a few biographical notes and detailing 
a number of his published poems, it is stated 
that water-colours by him were in the Salt 
Library, Stafford, together with ‘“‘ Maps of 
the various Parishes of the County of 
Stafford.” RussELL MARKLAND. 


‘“« Fuippancy.”—The use of this word in the 
sense of vividness or fluency is not in the 
‘N.E.D.’ (though this sense of the adjective 
is), but it occurs in a note of Cobbett’s to the 
trial of Lord Stafford (‘State Trials,’ pub- 
lished 1810), where he says :—‘“‘ The following 
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passage . . . furnishes a lively ci- 
men of the flippancy and other qualities 
which characterize her [Mrs. Macaulay’s] 
work,” evidently meaning to praise. The 
passage (vol. vii., p. 273) is certainly not 
flippant in our sense. H. C——n. 


*“Goop oLp.”—It is interesting to note 
the occurrence of the phrase ‘“ good old” 
used in a jocular sense in Miss Eden’s 
‘Letters,’ p. 121 (Letter from Hon. E. 
Eden to Miss Villiers, Dec. 13, 1826) :— 
“* Good old George arrived to-night, which is 
for everything,” 7.e., her still young 


rother, Lord Auckland. 

Has it been noted how much light Miss 
Eden’s letters throw on the character of | 
Lord Goderich (Prime Minister in 1827) ? 


J. Baty. 

Tokyo. 
Earty REFERENCES TO CHEDDAR 
CueEse.—The ‘N.E.D.’ notes two refer- 


ences to this cheese dated 1684 and 
1666. In the volume of the Historical 
MSS. Commission dealing with the Earl 
of Egmont’s papers, there is recorded, under 
date Jan. 20, 1638/9, a letter from Sir 
Philip Percivalle at Dublin, which 
Prays his cousin to bestow what surplus there 
may be from rents in the purchase of old cheese 
of the country (which, as he remembers, is called 
Cheddar Cheese), the supply from Chester being 
stopped. 

In the ‘ Calendar of State Papers,’ Domes- 
tic Series, 1635, under date Nov. 16, in a 
letter from Viscount Conway to Lord 


Poulett we read, “‘ Reminds him of a ‘ cheese 
of Cheddar’ he was to send the writer.” 
Under date Nov. 30, 1635, Lord Poulett. 
in reply states, ‘‘ Has sent to take up all 
the cheeses at Cheddar for him,’’ and under, 
date Dec. 13, 1635, Lord Poulett advises 
Viscount Conway that he 
Sends a Cheddar Cheese and apologises for 
sending but one. They were wont to be common 
in that county, till now they are grown to be in 
such esteem at the Court, that they are 
bespoken before they are e. 


R. HEDGER WALLACE. 


Sors Iernica.—The present troubles 
in Ireland may suggest to the seekers of 
ominous coincidences a couplet of a well- 
known Latin hymn if written thus :— 

Dies I.R.A.E., dies illa, 
Soluet saeclum in favilla. 


J. P. PostGate. 


Cambridge. 


Marriaces (see 12 S. v. 262; viii. 188, 
367).—In continuation of my Notes at the 
above references, the following information 
may be found useful :— 

At Edinburgh, Oct., 1789, John Hen- 
derson, late of Jamaica, to Miss Helen 
Leslie, dau. of Geo. Leslie, merchant in 
Aberdeen. 

At Dublin, Oct., 1789, Dr. Mackay to 
Mrs. Dixson, with a fortune of £30,000. 

At Chester, Oct., 1789, Captain Forbes 
to Miss Limery of Chester. 

At London, Oct., 1789, Alexander Geddes, 
Esq., of the 31st Regiment, to Miss Easton, 
dau. of Mr. Alderman Easton of Salisbury. 

At London, Oct., 1789, Captain Dyer, 
of the Marines, to Miss Innes, dau. of Rear- 
Admiral Innes. 

At Edinburgh, Oct. 19, 1789, William 
McCunn, merchant in Greenock, to Miss 
Susannah French. 

At Tynemouth, Oct., 1789, Robert Hod- 
shon Clay, Esq., advocate, to Miss Liddle, 
of Dockwray Square, North Shields. 

At Aberdeen, Sept. 24, 1789, James 
Melles of Newhall, Esq., to Miss Janet 
Barclay, dau. of the late Walter Barclay 
of Pitachop, Esq. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


InscrRIPTION IN House aT Sz. 
ALBANS.—A mural painting has recently 
come to light in one of the old houses in 
St. Albans, which was probably erected 
circa 1400, and the interior walls of which 
have been covered with whitewash and sub- 
sequently covered with paper a number of 
times. The inscription, which is upon 
a lath-and-plaster wall, was found to be in 
an extremely bad condition—a leak. in the 
roof, combined with patches in the wall, 
having obliterated considerable portions. 

Two of the members of the St. Albans 
and Hertfordshire Architectural and Archexo- 
logical Society, consisting of a Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sir Edgar Wigram, Bart., and myself, 
have, by very careful treatment extending 
over the past fortnight, removed the white- 
wash, thus revealing an inscription in black 
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letter consisting of four verses of six lines | 
each in iambic pentameter, arranged hori- | 
zontally about five feet above the floor | 
level, below which appears a representation | 
of panelling in brown distemper. The black- 
letter inscription, so far as at present 
disclosed, appears to read as follows :— 

The wicked worlde so false a of cryme 
Did alwaies mouve her li to weepe 
The fadinge hopes... augh... of that time | 
.+-moan...did often. . ar 

ee 
Thus pleasures rare each follie did sting’ . 
There... + our passions to endure. 

The other three verses are in such a frag- | 
ey condition that I hesitate to send | 
them. 

The fact that the lettering, together with | 
a yellow background upon which it is, 
painted, is all in water-colour has necessi- | 
tated the use of camel-hair brushes only 
in order that the inscription should not be. 
further damaged. The verses disclosed 
are probably a local effusion, but, as this 
supposition may possibly be erroneous, 
we are soliciting the favour of your kind | 
assistance, deemi it possible that a 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be in possession 
of some clue to the origin, for which we | 
should be greatly indebted. 

It is proposed to treat the wall with coats 
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OuivE ScHREINER.—When and _ where 
was Olive Schreiner born and when and 
where did she die ?_ None of the biographical 
notices published in London gave these 
particulars. A Reuter telegram from Cape 
Town dated Dec. 11, 1920, announced her 
death, without giving place or date. 


Dr. G. McCatt THEaL.—When and where 
was Dr. G. McCall Theal (the historian of 
South Africa) born? He was a Canadian 
by birth and in March, 1919, spoke of 
himself as being nearly 82. It is stated 
that he was born at St. John’s, but which 
of the numerous St. John’s in Canada 
is not indicated. F.R.C. 


S. E. Turum.—On the road from Sand- 
wich to Sandwich Bay is a small stone 
about 15 inches high and 6 inches wide 
inscribed E. Thrum died here 11th 
Dece. 1849.” 

Who was this person and why is his 
death so recorded ? 

References to authorities or contem- 
porary accounts will be appreciated. 


| G. D. JoHNSTON. 
| 


of size to prevent suction, and finally with) ENorisH CHEESES NOTED By GERVASE 
paper varnish for preservation: but any Marxuam, 1631.—In ‘The English House 
suggestion for treatment which has proved Wife,’ the fourth edition of which was issued 
successful in similar cases would be very jn 1631, Gervase Markham describes a 


warmly welcomed. 
CuHarRLEs H. AsHDOWN, 


Hon. Sec., St. Albans and Hertfordshire 
Architectural and Archeological Society. 
St. Stephen’s, St. Albans. 


Joan of Arc. —Will some reader kindly 
inform me where the suit of armour person- 
ally worn by the Maid of Orleans is pre- 
served, and where it can be seen? Any 
information concerning same will be grate- 
- fully received. Please reply direct. 

LovisE VENDENHEM. 
49, Dalberg Road, S.W.2. 


THE Manor oF LILLEY, HERTFORDSHIRE, 


—Can reference be supplied to publications 


and public records relating to the rights, 
privileges and duties of the lord and tenants 
of the manor of Lilley, with Putteridge, in 
the Hundred of Hitchin, Hertfordshire, 
and to footpath rights possessed by the 
general public in that manor ? 

H. A. J. Martin. 


‘number of cheeses. Under the head 
Cheese we read :— 
_Of which there be divers kinds as New Milk, or 
‘Morning Milk Cheese, Nettle Cheese, Flitten-milk 
Cheese, and Eddish or After-math Cheese, all which 
have their several orderings and compositions. 
Describing these cheeses Markham writes :— 
1. A New-milk or Morning-milk Cheese which is 
the best. Cheese made ordinarily in our Kingdom. 
2. A very dainty Nettle-cheese, which is the 
finest Summer Cheese which can be eaten. 
3. Flitten-milk Cheese which is the courses 
| (sic) of all Cheese. 
| 4, Eddish Cheese or Winter Cheese, there is 
‘not any difference betwixt it and your Summer 
| Cheese. 
None of the cheeses described by Mark- 
‘ham seems to be a_ hard-pressed cheese 
like the Cheddar, which is recorded as 
jearly as 1635 as being then in no demand. 
‘Are there any references to Markham’s 
four types of cheeses in other works of 


‘the same period or earlier ? 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 
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SHREWSBERRY Hatu.—In the ‘Catalogue 
of Inhabitants of the Several Parishes 
in London,’ a.p. 1638, Lambeth Palace 
Library, MS. 272, under heading of St. 
Michaell Bassishaw (Basinghall Street), 
appears the following :—‘“‘ Shrewsberry hall, 
and a Cellar Usually Lett, Tithe now paid, 
0.0.0, The Moderate Rent, £15.0. 0.” 

I shall be glad to know the origin of the 
above name. 

Had it anything to do with the Earl 
of Shrewsbury ? | 

In the list, made May 21, 1638, of the 
inhabitants of the parish of “St. Andrew 
Holborne,” he is given as the inhabitant 
of a house of which the ‘‘ Moderate Rent ” 
was £50, and the “ Tyth paid,” £2.13. 4. 
He would, of course, be John, 10th Earl, 
who succeeded his uncle in 1630. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


ALBERT SmitH’s ‘ Srory or Mont Buanc,’ 
Ist ed. 1853, 2nd ed. 1854, both pub-. 
lished by David Bogue. In the second edition | 
there is some slight substitution of the 
illustrations, but in the main the wood- 
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cuts are intended to be identical with those 
of the previous edition ; and at a first glance 
no difference is apparent. On closer inspec- | 
tion, however, the details—especially the 
arrangement of the lines of engraving— 
are exactly similar in only a very few; 
in others there is, at any rate, considerable 
alteration, and the rest seem to be altogether 
new though close copies. | 
Is any reason known why the wood- 
blocks should have required to be re-cut | 
or replaced in this particular case ? 
F. Lucas Benuam, M.D. 


‘MurRAY’s EXPEDITION TO BORNEO’ is 
the title of a small pamphlet by W. Cave 
Thomas, F.S.S., edited by Temple Orme, 
published by Lawrence and Bullen, 1893, 
price 4d.; it is most likely now out of 
print and unprocurable. It describes a 
romantic and rather wild attempt by the 


ray who wrote ‘Two Summers in the 
Pyrenees’ (2nd ed., 1837) ? 
F. Lucas Benuam, M.D. 


WRINGING THE Hanps.—A_ well-known 
sonnet of D. G. Rossetti begins :— 
Rend, rend thine hair, Cassandra, he will go. 
Yea, rend thy garments, wring thine hands. 
The tearing of the hair and of the garments 
are ancient modes of signifying grief; 
but, so far as I am aware, the wringing of 
the hands is not. One knows it, of course, 
from the famous pun of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, “They are ringing the bells now; 
but they will be wringing their hands 
soon.” But how far does it go back and 
what is the raison d’étre of the action ? 
J. P. PostGAte. 
Cambridge. 


Mitner.—Robert Milner was admitted to 
Westminster School in May, 1778, Thomas 


‘Milner in Sept. 1772, and William Milner 


in July, 1784. I am desirous of ascertain- 
ing the parentage of these three Milners. 
G. F. R. B. 


MaAGRATH, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CasHEL.—<According to the ‘D.N.B.,’ xxxv. 
326, his first wife was Anne, or Amy, O'Meara 
of Lisany, Tipperary, by whom he had 
several sons and daughters. I should be 
glad to know where I could find further 
particulars of his family, the date of the 
first wife’s death, and the name of his 
second wife. G. F. R. B. 


Rosert MustTers was admitted to West- 
minster School in July, 1720, aged eight. 
Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q’ help 
me to identify him ? G. F. R. B. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ARMS.—Per fess a 
ale countercharged between three swans 
ducally gorged and chained. INQUIRER. 


Hackney.—Hackney in London has been 


Hon. Erskine Murray, with a few followers, Said to have a Danish origin, dating to times 
to found a settlement on the coast of When these Northmen came up the Lea and 
Borneo, somewhat after the example of @ Hacon landed on an island, “ey,” hence 
Rajah Brooke, in 1843-4. Unfortunately Hacon’s “ey,” Hackney. This explana- 
the leader was killed in an encounter with tion is not well received by the authorities. 


the natives; the expedition therefore Now there is another Hackney in England— 


failed and the rest of the party returned. at Matlock—and should this meet the eye of 
As far as I know, this is the only published @ Hackneyite of that place any knowledge 
account of the expedition. Murray’s name possessed by him as to the origin of Hackney 
is not mentioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
I presume he was, the Hon. Jas. Erskine Mur- | 


Was he, as at Matlock would be much appreciated. 
R. Power. 
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CHARLES Bowker Asu, Minor Port.—;| THE HoopED STEERSMAN.—In medi- 
I am most desirous of discovering the place eval illustrations of ships the figure of the 
and date of death of this poet. The extent | steersman is usually the only one with a 
of my information about him is given in hood. (Roll of St. Guthlac and ‘ Historie of 


the note under his name at ante, p. 466. 
RussELL MARKLAND. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Sones.—Can any readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to complete a col- 
lection for children’s use of old musical 
settings of the songs in Shakespeare’s 
plays, such as Arne’s ‘Where the Bee 
Sucks’ ? SHEILA RapDIce. 

The Pines, West Byfleet, Surrey. 


Famity Morrors.—What motto has been 
most frequently adopted in heraldry ? 
O. H. WHITTINGHAM. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, AND THEO- 
PHILUS GALE.—The Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. Ixxxili., p. 318, published a letter 
dated Oxford, April 8, 1813, from a corre- 


/ St. Edward the Confessor,’ now in the Fitz- 
| william Museum.) Is there any reason for 
this ? J. Z. Cristy. 

| 


| Fatxirk Battte any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me whether the Fal- 
kirk Battle Roll of 1297 has ever been pub- 
lished by any society ? 
I cannot find any mention of such a Roll 
in the British Museum, except that printed 
in the Reliquary. R. G. 8. 


| HerartH Tax.—In the Hearth Tax 
| Rolls, 26 Charles II., Wm. Oates of Ponte- 
|fract is responsible for seven hearths. 
Would this mean he had seven houses at 
| Pontefract ? R. G, 8. 


| Burronyores.—It will be remembered 
‘that Mr. Alexander Fairford, in ‘ Red- 


spondent who signed himself “ Oxoniensis,” gauntlet,’ used to appear in court in summer 
in reply to an inquiry as to the descendants | with a nosegay of flowers and in winter with 
of Theophilus Gale (1628-1678), and who a sprig of holly in his buttonhole. When 


stated that ‘his life and family connexions 
will be most copiously detailed in an ela-| 


did this custom (if it was a general custom) 
begin and how long did it last ? E. R. 


borate work now preparing, intituled ‘A> 


succinct and separate History of Magdalen 


Hall, St. Mary’s Hall, and St. Alban’s: 


Hall, Oxford, with the lives of the worthies 
of those Societies.’ ’’ Both Magdalen Col- 
lege and Bodley’s Librarians, consulted in 
1913, were confident that this work never 
saw the light of day. Who was “ Oxonien- 
sis’? Theophilus Gale, author of ‘The 
Court of the Gentiles,’ was born at Kings- 
teignton, Devon, where his father, a 
Prebendary of Exeter, was vicar. His 
grandfather was George Gale of Crediton. 

R. GALE. 

Gerrards Cross. 


BaRRACLOUGH.—What is the derivation 
of the name Barraclough and when did it 
first come into use ? What is its correct pro- 
nunciation ? I find among many English- 
men some uncertainty as to what is the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the word, and many 
times I am asked by my own countrymen 
how it should be pronounced. Any informa- 
tion as to its origin, &c., would be much ap- 
preciated. S. P. BARRACLOUGH. 

Madrid. 

[Mr. Harrison, in his ‘ Dictionary of the Sur- 
names of the United Kingdom,’ derives this 
name from O.E. bearg, a pig, + *cléh, a hollow, 


and says it means ‘“‘ dweller at the swine-hollow.’’] | 


AUTHORS WANTED. 1. Who wrote a poem con- 
taining the following, or similar, lines :— 
“Heart of Christ ! O cup most golden, 
Brimming with salvation’s wine ! 
Million souls have been beholden 
Unto Thee for life divine.’’ 
I have an idea that the author was a chaplain 
to Oliver Cromwell? What is the remainder 
of the poem, or where is it to be found ? 


2. Who wrote the verses beginning :— 
“ The Lord God planted a 


[Dorothy Frances Gurney, in a poem entitled 
*God’s Garden,’ included in a book of poems 
reviewed by Mr. Algernon Blackwood in Country 
Life, May 31, 1913.] 


3. Whence are the following lines taken? They 
appear as an unnamed quotation in a volume 
published 1891. 

** Half a by its trees in the Sabbath’s calm 

smile, 
The church of our fathers how meekly it 
stands ! 

The villagers gazed on the old hallowed pile, 

It was dear to their hearts, it was raised by 
their hands.” 
W. B. H. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—‘‘ The most dangerous 
thing in the world is ignorance in motion.” I 
have read, somewhere, that the above words were 
written by Goethe. Can any reader give me chap- 
ter and verse ? A. R. 
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Replies. 
“TENANT IN CAPITE.” 
(12 S. viii. 429.) 


Mr. GRIFFITH, in his note on this ancient man- | 
ner of tenure, is interested to discover when it 
can have acquired the restricted meanin 
given to it in the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ 

would suggest that this meaning is original 
and fundamental, not acquired. Until 
the seventeenth century it was a fiction 
of the law that all lands were held 
either mediately or immediately of the 
King, either by knight-service or socage. 
This was the foundation stone on which 
the feudal system was built. So absolute 


was this maxim that it was held that even 
the King could not give lands in so uncon- | 
ditional a manner as to set them free from 
tenure. If he expressly declared that his. 
patentee should hold the lands absque 
alioque inde reddendo, yet the law or estab- | 
lished policy of the kingdom would create 
a tenure and the patentee should anciently | 
(before stat. 12 Car. 2, c. 24) have held from | 
him in capite by knight-service. Accord- 
ingly the legal definition of tenure in capite | 
was—caput, i.e., Rex, unde tenere in capite, 
est tenere de rege, omnium terrarum capite. | 
Anciently the tenure was of two kinds, the | 
one principal and general, the other special or | 
subaltern. The principal and general was. 
of the King as caput regni et caput generalis- | 
simum omnium feodorum, the fountain whence | 
all feuds and tenures have their main origin ; 
the special was of a particular subject, as_ 
caput feudi seu terrae illius, so called from 
his being the first that granted the land 
in such a manner of tenure, whence he was 
called capitalis dominus. 

Time and necessity made many modifi- 
cations in the methods of tenure, and the 
interesting examples contributed by MR. 
GRIFFITH show how the term in question was 
used in practice in a much wider sense. 
Pollock and Maitland (‘ History of English 
Law,’ 2nd ed., i., pp. 233, 234) state that in the 
thirteenth century the term ‘in capite” 
had come to be equivalent to “‘ immediately, 
sine medio ”’ ; thus even a burgage tenant 
might have “tenants in capite”’ holding 
of him. Again, in the time of Henry I., 
Roger holds of Nigel, Nigel of the Earl 
of Chester: Nigel consents that Roger. 
shall hold of the Earl ‘‘in capite ut vulgo| 
‘loquitur”’ (‘ Hist. Abingd.,’ ii. 67). The term | 


” 


was in use in Normandy (Mr. GRIFFITH’S first | 


example is Norman), where we find an 
equivalent and expressive phrase. ‘‘ Les fiefs 
sont tenus nu a@ nu [Lat. immediate] des 
seignurs quand il n’y a aulcune personne 
entre eulx et leurs tenants” (‘Ancienne 
Coutume (de Gruchy),’ c. 29). So too a 
tenant’s “‘capitalis dominus”’ is his imme- 
diate lord, not the lord who is chief above 


€!| his other lords, but the lord who is nearest 


to him, see, ¢.g., ‘Petition of the Barons,’ 
1258, c. 29; ‘Ann. Burton,’ p. 474, § 13. 
But perhaps this usage of the term “ chief 
lord’ was not very consistently maintained : 
it was giving trouble in 1304. 

In England tenure in capite was abolished 
by stat. 12 Car 2, c. 24, and all tenures 
turned into free and common socage. 

Rory FLETCHER. 


TeTHER Book (12 S. viii. 432).-—This 
is undoubtedly a misprint for Terrar Book. 
Terrar or Terrier, Terrarium, Catalogus 
Terrarum, was a land roll or survey of lands, 
either of a single person or of a town. It 
contained the quantity of acres, tenants’ 
names and such like. In the Exchequer 
there is a Terrar of all the glebe lands in 
England made about 11 E. 3. 

Rory FLETCHER. 


The ‘N.E.D.’ gives tethe and tething as 
obsolete forms of tithe and tithing. Is 
not the book referred to likely to be a. list 
of the lands and the owners thereof who 
were subject to pay tithes in 1779? Or 
perhaps it was compiled for the convenience 
of the tything-man, who was employed to 
collect the tithe-corn, i.e., one sheave of 
every ten which belonged to the tithe- 
owner. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Captain Cook: Memoriats (12 viii. 
132, 176, 198, 218, 297, 335)—The in- 
scription on the plate at Point Venus, as 
Cook called it (not Venus Point, as the 
Admiralty have it nowadays), is not quite 
accurately quoted in ‘N. & Q.’ of April 

last. I photographed it on Jan. 1, 
1909, and took an exact copy of the words 
on the brass plate, which are these :— 

This Memorial, erected by Captain James Cook 
to commemorate the observation of the transit 
of Venus, June 3rd, 1769, was restored and fenced 
round by the local Administration at Tahiti, 
and this plate was placed here by the Royal 
Society and Royal Geographical Society in 1901. 

The original nucleus of the present ‘* Me- 
morial”’ is a small fillet of brass which was 
fixed in a trimmed block of coral limestone 
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aged sunk into the ground, placed there. 


y Cook to mark the spot where his pedestal | 


quadrant (now in the Science Museum at 
South Kensington) was set up when he de- 
termined the longitude. The observa- 
tions of the transit were made at three 
different places, one on a hill at the rear' 
of Point Venus (Matavai), another some 
miles along the coast to the eastward of 
that, and the third at the island of Mo‘orea, 
sixteen or eighteen miles to the westward. 

Cook’s original brass fillet has been, 
carefully preserved in the reconstruction | 
to which the term “memorial” is now 
applied; but it is really and technically 
what the Admiralty calls an ‘“ observation 
mark” left in situ for the guidance of 
future observers. 

B. Guanvitt Corney. 

{Our correspondent informs us that enlarged 
copies of his photograph may be seen at the 
rooms of the Royal Society, the Royal Geo- 
Society, and the Royal Astronomical 

ciety. 


THE MoNuMENT: ‘INGOLDsBY LEGENDS’ | 
(12 S. viii. 392, 434).—At half-past ten on 
the morning of Friday, Aug. 19, 1842, Jane 
Cooper, aged a domestic servant, leaped 
from the rail at the top of the Monument. 
In her descent she turned round, and as 
she struck the earth while in a position by 
which her knees were near her chest, nearly 
every bone was broken. She took such a, 
leap that she fell nearly 12 feet from the 
base of the Monument in Fish Street Hill, 
and cleared a cart which was standing at 
the side of the pavement. 

At the inquest it transpired that Jenkins, 
the attendant, in performance of his duty, 
went with her to the top, but his attention 
was attracted by the shutting of a door, 
and while he left her for a few minutes to 
see what had happened the unfortunate 
young woman took her desperate jump. 
No reason for her suicide was elicited, and 
the jury brought in a verdict of temporary 
insanity. 

. On Aug. 22 the City Lands Committee, 
in order to prevent any other persons from 
precipitating themselves from the top of 
the pillar, determined to “place some 
strong iron bars, fixed sufficiently close over 
the head of the visitor to leave no chance 
of squeezing through. The additional rail- 
ings to be painted white, so as to be in- 
visible at a distance.’”? The surveyor of 


the works was directed to proceed with 
the alteration immediately, and ‘till it is’ 
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finished the Monument to remain closed.” 
This was duly carried out—yet on Dec. 4 
in that same year a wondering and terrified 
crowd saw a man standing on the very 
summit of the Monument, above the gilt 
part representing flames! Expecting him 
to leap into space the spectators were re- 
lived to see him after a few minutes disappear 
within the golden ball. This venturesome 
person was one of a number of workmen 
employed on repairing the interior iron- 
work. W. CourRTHOPE FORMAN. 


The replies at the last reference, with 
the exception of an incidental remark by 
W. J. M., do not deal with the second query 
by Mr. WatnewricHt. He may like to be 
referred to the edition of ‘The Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ edited by the author’s daughter, 
Mrs. Edward A. Bond, and published by 
Richard Bentley and Son in three volumes 
in 1894. This edition gives various historical 
URLLAD. 


Mr. B. Watnewricut asked the 
other day whether there was an edition of 
‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ with notes ex- 
plaining the various references to their 
current events. I do not think there is 
one, but I have one edition with a few 
contemporaneous notes, not by any means 
exhaustive. I cannot help thinking that 
between us the companionship of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could easily compile a very interesting 
collection if every one noted down the points 


‘he wanted explaining and explained those 


he knew. 


Vencourt. 


SMALLEST Pic or A LirrTer (12S. viii. 331, 


376, 395, 417, 435, 453).—In the Gort and 


Loughrea districts of Co. Galway, Ire- 
land, the smallest pig of a litter—which is, 
I believe, the last born—is called the 
“runt.” In Co. Dublin and Co. Wicklow 
the word ‘“‘runt” is also used to denote 
the weakling of a litter; but I am not sure 
whether in these counties it is a local name 
or whether the users have imported the 
word from the west of Ireland. 

Once upon a time I was given a very 
valuable Irish terrier puppy by a famous 
breeder of these dogs who lived in Co. 
Carlow, and I was told that he was the 
“runt”? of the litter. So the name is nof, 
apparently, confined to the smallest pig. 

ARTHUR J. IRELAND. 

St. Albans. 
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JAMES MacBuURNEY (12 S.. viii. 431).—_ 
Madame d’Arblay, in her ‘Memoirs of Dr. 
Burney,” gives the following from a memo- 
randum written by Dr. Burney himself :— 


My grandfather, James Macburney, who, by 
letters which I have seen of his writing, and circum- | 
stances concerning him which I remember to) 
have heard from my father and mother, was al 
gentleman of a considerable patrimony at Great | 
Hanwood, a village in Shropshire, had received | 
a very good education ; but, from what cause does | 
not appear, in the latter years of his life, was 
appointed land-steward to the Earl of Ashburn- | 
ham. He hada house in Priory Garden, Whitehall. | 
In the year 1727 he walked as Esquire to one 
of the Knights, at the Coronation of King George | 
the Second. My father James, born likewise at | 
Hanwood, was well educated also, both in school 
jJearning and accomplishments. He was a day 
scholar at Westminster School under the 
celebrated Dr. Busby while my grandfather 
tesided at Whitehall. . . . 

Notwithstanding the Mac which was prefixed | 
to my grandfather’s name, and which my father 
retained for some time, I never could find at what 
period any of my ancestors lived in Scotland or) 
in Ireland, from one of which it must have been 
derived. My father and grandfather were both 
born in Shropshire, and never even visited | 
either of those countries.” i 

James Macburney was living at Coton 
Hill, Shrewsbury, when Charles (Dr.) Burney 
was born in 1726, but quitted that town 
soon after and set himself up as a portrait- 
painter and teacher of drawing in Chester, 
and I think it was then also that he dropped 
the ‘“‘ Mac ”’ in his name. | 

He was, we are told, a gentleman of 
“convivial spirit, ready repartee, and care-. 
chasing pleasantry,”’ and consequently, 
it may be added, was very neglectful of 
his family. He was certainly in Chester 
up to 1744, but I have not yet found out the 
place and date of his death, though I 
have consulted several of the Chester 
registers. | 

It is probable that this easy-going gentle- | 


man moved on to some other town after | 


professional work began to drop off. 


JOSEPH C, BRIDGE. 
Chester. 


“ CHauTavuQua ” (12 S. viii. 431).—It is 
impossible in a brief note to supply an 
adequate description of the Chautauqua 
Movement. 
as an open-air meeting for religious exercise, 


. to join in a broad movement for the in-| 


crease of 


power in every branch of the 
Church.” 


A charter was granted by the Legis- 


lature of the State of New York in 1871. 


'—A phrase first applied by the Pall Mall 
| Gazette, when a Liberal paper, to those 


It started at Chautauqua Lake | 
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It is unsectarian. Since the beginning 
it has extended its range very greatly. 
W. B. S. 


I take the following from ‘ Education 
in the United States,’ ed. Butler (1900), 
823 :— 

In America the name Chautauqua [not Chatau- 
qua] stands for a place, an institution, and an 
idea.. The place is a summer town on Lake 
Chautauqua in south-western New York. It 
is a popular educational resort during the months 
of July and August for several thousand people 
who go there from all parts of the country to 
hear lectures and music, to attend class courses of 
instruction, to enjoy College life and open air. 
. . . It is a kind of educational Bayreuth 
for the people. 

And the following from ‘ The Cyclopedia 
of Education’ (New York, 1911), s.v.:— 

In 1874, Chautauqua Sunday School Assembly 
was founded by Lewis Miller . . and Dr. 
J. H. Vincent. . . . The fundamental idea of 
the Assembly was to afford a broader training 
for Sunday School teachers, to combine formal 
instruction with informal conferences, and to 
provide recreation and entertainment. 


Hebrew and Greek were added in 1875, 
French and German in 1878, and 
each successive year saw a lengthening of the 
session, an enrichment of the popular lecture 
programme, an enlargement of the curriculum. 

In 1878 the Chautauqua }Literary and 
Scientific Circle was founded, and within 
a few years 60,000 readers were following 
the prescribed courses. In 1883 instruc- 
tion by correspondence was started. 

The original idea has been widely imitated, 
until the word Chautauqua has become a common 
noun, 

Each of the articles cited gives much 
information respecting the movement, with 
a list of books in which still more informa- 
tion may be found. Davip SALMON. 

Swansea. 


* LittLe ENGLANDER” (12 S. viii. 431). 


persons in the country who disagree with 
‘Imperialism,’ and are usually found in 


| opposition when the Government are en- 


gaged in disputes and wars; the ‘“‘ peace 
at any price” party. Sorry I cannot give 
date. The phrase ‘“ Little Englanders” 
also occurs in the Westminster Gazette for 
Aug. 1, 1895, and “ Little Englandism ” 
in The Times for Jan. 20, 1899. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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(12S. viii. 431).—The “ Bernard” and “ Ber- 
nard Andrews’”’ mentioned were evidently 
one and the same person. In ‘The Poets 
Laureate of England,’ by Walter Hamilton | 
(Elliot Stock, 1879), the author states’ 
(p. 22) | 
Andrew Bernard (better known as “ Master. 
Bernard, the Blind Poet ’’), a native of Toulouse, | 
and an Augustine monk, was successively Poet. 
Laureate to Henry VII. and Henry VIII. He was) 
also Historiographer Royal, and preceptor in 
grammar to Prince Arthur, the elder brother of 
Henry VIII. In an instrument dated November | 
1486, the King granted a salary of ten marks to| 
Andrew Bernard, Poet Laureate, until he can’ 
obtain some equivalent employment. He after- 
wards received several ecclesiastical preferments, 
and was made Master of St. Leonard’s Hospital 
at Bedford. In accordance with the traditions 
of the office, all the poems he wrote as Laureate 
are in Latin. They consist of ‘An Address to 
Henry VIII. for the Most Auspicious Beginning 
of the Tenth Year of his Reign,’ ‘An Epitha- 
lamium on the Marriage of Francis the Dauphin 
of France, with the King’s Daughter’; ‘A New 
Year’s Gift for the Year 1515’; and some Latin) 
hymns. His most important prose work was a 
history, which he brought down to the time of 
the capture of Perkin Warbeck. URLLAD. | 


In ‘The Poets Laureate of England,’ 
by W. Forbes Gray, 1914 (chap. i., ‘ Courft 
Poets before Ben Jonson’), appears a 
mention of ‘Andrew Bernard.” After 
touching upon the “university laureates ” 
it is stated that between these and “ those 
oets who were attached to the royal 
household, there appears to have been some 
connection,” and Warton, in his ‘History | 
of English Poetry,’ is quoted as regards 


king’s laureates :—‘‘ A graduated rhetorician  ! 


employed in the service of the ‘king.”’ 
John Kaye (see ‘Caius or Kay, John, fl. 
1480,’ in the ‘ D.N.B.’) was the first to style. 
himself in print “‘ poet lawreate.’’ Mr. Forbes , 
Gray mentions him, and says that from “his 
day to that of Ben Jonson, who received the | 
first grant of Letters Patent, there was an) 
unbroken succession of royal Laureates. 
These bards are usually designated 
‘Volunteer Laureates.’ The last of these 
was Samuel Daniel. : 

This “Andrew Bernard’ (who is un- 
doubtedly the ‘Bernard Andrews” of 
Mr. J. B. WAINEWRIGHT’S query) is identical 
with Bernard Andreas—see the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
under ‘Andreas, or André, Bernard, fl. 
1500’; this account should be referred to 
for fuller particulars. He appears to have 
died in ‘“‘extreme old age” not long after 


1521. RussELL MARKLAND. 


BernarD ANDREWS, Port Laureate! This was Magister Bernard Andreas, 
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André, Andrew, or Andrews, an Augustinian 
Friar, who came to England from Toulouse 
about 1485. Mr. Warnewricut will find 
some account of this historian and poet 
laureate in the ‘ D.N.B.’ (re-issue), vol. i. 
398-9, and further references to him in 
Rymer’s ‘ Foedera’; F. A. Page-Turner’s 
‘Chantry Certificates for Bedfordshire’ 
(1908), p. 67; ‘ Archzologia,’ xxvii. 154, 
192; the ‘Calendars of State Papers,’ 
Henry VIII.; and no doubt also in the 
‘Camb. Hist. of Engl. Literature,’ vol. iii. ; 
the ‘ Trans.’ of the Royal Hist. Soc., vol. viii. 
(1880) ; and ‘ The Laureateship,’ by E. K. 
Broadus. H. G. Harrison. 


** Aysgarth,”’ Sevenoaks. 


‘THE NEw JERUSALEM: A HyMN OF THE 
OLDEN Time’: (12 S. viii. 432).—This small 
book, published in 1852, contains an edition, 
or version, by Dr. Horatius Bonar (1808- 
89), of the ancient, well-known hymn, 
‘Jerusalem, my Happy Home.’ From 
1843-66 Dr. Bonar was a Minister at Kelso 
of the Free Church of Scotland. See the 
*D.N.B.’ for an account of him. 

H. G. Harrison. 


Poor Cat TH’ ADAGE” (12 S, 
viii. 431).—-This proverb was evidently 
known in English before Shakespeare’s 
time, for J. S. Farmer, in his notes to his 
edition of Heywood’s ‘ Proverbs’ (1906), 
quotes a MS. in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
of circa 1250, “‘ Cat lufat visch ac he nele 
his feth wete.”” Heywood’s book appeared 
in 1562 and it may well have been that 
Shakespeare adopted the saying from him. 
The late Latin equivalent was :—*‘ Catus 
amat pisces sed non amat tingere plantam.” 


De V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


A reference to the proverb appears in 
English literature as early as. Chaucer :— 
For ye be lyk the slepy cat, 
That wolde have fish ; but wostow what ? 
He wolde no-thyng wete his clowes. 
‘ The Hous of Fame,’ iii. 693-695. 
HarotD WILLIAMS. 


8, Abingdon Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 


Reference, Bacon’s Promus. MSS. 


(circa 1585), folio 96:—‘‘ The catt would 
eat fish but she will not wett her foote.” 
‘Macbeth’ Shakespeare produced in the 
year 1606. 


HucH SADLER. 
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Latin PROVERB (12 8. viii. 432).—Near 
the beginning of a letter written to Curio 
in the year 53 B.c., Cicero says, ‘‘ Tibi, etsi, 
ubicumque es, ut scripsi ad te ante, in 
eadem es navi, tamen, quod abes, gratulor ”’ 
(‘Ad Familiares,’ ii. 5). About ten years 
later, when writing to Cornificius (‘ Ad 
Fam.’ xii. 25, 5), he says, again with refer- 
ence to the political situation, ‘‘ Una navis 
est iam bonorum omnium.” R. Y. Tyrrell 
compares the corresponding phrase of 
Demosthenes (319, 8), rijs  adris 
(ayxvpas) dppeiv rots roddois. The metaphor of 
the “ ship of state” is familiar in more than 
one language, even if not “‘ in all languages,” 
as Tyrrell and Purser’s note would have it. 
Otto, ‘Sprichwérter der Romer,’ quotes 
from Livy, xliv. 22, 12, “‘ Qui in eodem 
velut navigio participes sunt periculi.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


GIBBON: REFERENCE WANTED (12S. viii. 
431).—The words quoted come from the 
seventy-first chapter of the ‘ Decline and 
Fall,’ where Gibbon discerns ‘‘ four principal 
causes of the ruin of Rome, which continued 
to operate in a period of more than a 
thousand years,” the first being the injuries 
of time and nature. Dealing, under this 
head, with the danger of frequent in- 
undations to which Rome was exposed, he 
writes :— 

The servitude of rivers is the noblest and most 
important victory which man has obtained over 
the licentiousness of nature; and, if such were 
the ravages of the Tiber under a firm and active 
government, what could oppose, or who can 
enumerate, the injuries of the city after the fall 
of the Western Empire ? 

In a marginal note Gibbon sends his 
readers to 
the ‘ Epoques de la Nature’ of the eloquent and 
philosophic Buffon. His picture of Guyana in 
South America is that of a new and savage land, 
in which the waters are abandoned to themselves, 
without being regulated by human industry. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


JOHN WINTHROP: INNER TEMPLE, 1628 
(12 8. viii. 391).—According to Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe in the ‘D.N.B.’ the elder John 
Winthrop ‘“‘appears to have been ad- 
mitted of the Inner Temple in November, 
1628 (‘ Members of Inner Temple,’ p. 252),” 
while the late Mr. J. A. Doyle in his life of the 
son says that the latter was admitted of the 
Inner Temple in November, 1624, giving 
as his authority ‘ List of Students Admitted, 
1547-1660,’ p. 241. Epwarp BENSLY. 


TERCENTENARY HAaANDLIST OF NeEws- 
PAPERS (12 S. viii. 38, 91, 173, 252; see vii. 
480).—I am indebted to Mr. H. Tapley- 
Soper for the following information as to 
a West-country paper not in the ‘ Handilist,’ 
and not, I think, generally known. It is 
entitled Richard’s Topsham Herald and 
General Advertiser for South and East Devon. 
An extant issue is dated Thursday, Sept. 29, 
1864, price one penny, and consists of four 
pages, with the imprint (on the back), 
‘* Printed and Published for the Proprietor, 
R. Richards of 4, Strand, in the Parish of 
Topsham, on Thursday, September 29, 
1864.” The pages are not numbered, but 
the issue appears complete. 

Richards was a printer in a small way 
of business, and also kept a shop at which 
he sold tobacco, stationery, and other 
sundries. The paper seems to have run for 
two or three years. 

Norau RIcHaRDson. 


FRANKLIN NicHTs (oR Days) (12 S. viii. 
411).—These are, no doubt, our old friends 
“the three Ice-saints of May ”’ who make 
their appearance from time to time in 
‘N. & Q.’ I believe that I can add one 
item of information to what has been 
already given. In Russia the peasants 
say that at the end of spring a cold wind 
blows and that it is caused by the budding 
of the oaks. Tolstoi discusses this curious 
instance of cause and effect in the second 
chapter of the third part of his great epic, 
‘ War and Peace.’ 

For many years I have been in the 
habit of watching for the coming of these 
saints—not in ‘N. & Q.’—but outside, and 
my experience is that all that can be safely 
affirmed is that some time in May there is 
a sudden spell of sharp cold. This year it 
came on the 28th, whereas St. Mamertus, 
the first of the ‘‘Icemen,” has his feast 
kept on the 11th. In Southern Germany 
the spell is later than in the North. The 
French have a popular saying, “ Mi-mai, 
queue d’hiver.”” According to Reclus there 
is in Siberia a swift apparition of spring, 
unsurpassed in the world for beauty, but 
it is followed by a set-back that occurs 
about the 20th. 

The sudden fall of temperature in Western 
Europe appears to be due to the blowing of 
the wind from Greenland and Labrador, 
where, owing to the thaw within the Arctic 
circle, there is an unusually large quantity of 
ice. In Siberia it has probably a different 
cause. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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Sir Henry (12 S. viii. 438)—I 
am exceedingly obliged by the justifiable. 
criticism by the author of ‘ Aldermen 
of the City of London’ of my slightly 
erroneous reply to the Colet request. The 
Mayor in 1777 (not 1774) was certainly 
Hayford, not Layford as misquoted by me 
from ‘Monumenta Franciscana,’ and the 
King should have been Edward IV., not) 
Henry VI. Howlett, it is true, says the 
Mayor was Sayford, but both Fabyan and 
Stow say Hayford, and the Rev. A. Bevan 
is undoubtedly right. 

CHARLES J. STOCKER. 


Lonpon: Tae Crorn Farr (12 
viii. 310, 353, 435)—At the last reference 
Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS writes :— | 

I am not aware that any of the numerous | 
writers state, or even suggest, that the worthy 
Prior ‘‘ hit upon the expedient of obtaining per- 
mission to establish the fair.” 

At ante, p. 353, I distinctly wrote “ hit 
upon the expedient of asking from the King: 
the permission to establish a Fair,” and if 
Mr. ABRAHAMS will kindly refer to p. 140 
of the work I mentioned, viz., ‘Old 
London Bridge,’ by G. Herbert Rodwell, 
hefwill find that the first paragraph of my 
reply is an extract therefrom. 

I should like to add that I feel sure your 
valued correspondent had no intention of 
leading your readers to believe that my 
reply was inaccurate. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


VERNON OF LIVERPOOL (12 S. viii. 432).— 
I do not think there was a family which can 
be so described, though some one of the 
name probably built, or lived at, Vernon 
Hall, a house near Low Hill, in a district 
which became known as Mount Vernon. 
I see the will of James Vernon of Low 
Hill, Esq., was proved at Chester in 1688, 
and a look at this might afford information. 
_ I think he was the James Vernon appointed 
on Nov. 25, 1665, to be Collector of Customs 
at the Port of Chester, which included 
Liverpool, then rapidly outstripping Chester 
in shipping and trade (see Moore MSS., 
Nos. 380, 392, Liverpool Public Library). 
I expect he was not a local man, as it was 
usual to appoint outsiders to this post. 
He was one of the Common Council of 
Liverpool appointed in 1677. There are 
views of Vernon Hall in the Liverpool 


| 
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| Perry France (12S. viii. 407, 452).—‘ New 
Remarks of London . - Collected by the 
Company of Parish-Clerks,’ 1732, gives 
Petty France as the name of one of the 
seven divisions or wards of the parish 
of St. Margaret, Westminster, the Petty 
France division containing some twenty- 
five streets, yards, alleys, &c., and one of 
these being included as “ Petty-France.” 
The same work gives also, in the parish of 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate :— 

Petty-France, which was a desolate, ruinated 


_ place, but is now raised a great deal higher, and 
is made a fine spacious street, containing many 
_ large uniform Houses, and a handsom Meeting- 


House. 

In the Index, at the reference to the 
last named, is added, ‘‘ now called new 
broad street.” W. B. H. 


Boox Borrowers (12 S. viii. 208, 253, 
278, 296, 314, 350, 377, 394, 417, 456).—The 
immorality of book borrowers as_ lately 
disclosed in these pages is decidedly depress- 
ing, and before our Editor is‘driven violently 
to terminate this topic’s career, let me state 
that this is no modern lapse from grace, 
but a chronic vice, for in the good old times 
it was just as bad. Seven hundred years 
before Christ, Assur-bani-pal, King of 
Assyria, inscribed a similar discouraging 
tag on his clay tablets :— 

Whosoever shall carry off this tablet or shall 
inscribe his name upon it, alongside my own, 


/may Ashur and Belit overthrow him in wrath and 
| anger, and may they destroy his name and 


family in the land. 
H. A. Harris, 


Thorndon. 


The Hood-like lines quoted by Mr. 
Hartine are four of the thirty stanzas in 
‘The Art of Book-keeping.’ They will be 
found in ‘The Poetical Works of Laman 
Blanchard’ (London, 1876), and in some 
anthologies (e.g., ‘Humorous Poems’ in 
Walter Scott’s series of ‘Canterbury Poets.’) 

Davip SALMon. 


Bitount oF (12 8. viii. 
210, 278, 436).—In the Lincolnshire Pedi- 
grees published by the Harleian Society 
(vol. li.,p. 475) is a pedigree of Hawley of 
Girsby, which records the marriage of 
** Agnes,” daughter of John Hawley, with 
Thomas Blount. He appears to have been 


her second husband, she being widow of 


Public Library. The Plumbe Tempests 
seem to have lived there at a later Ag 


Robert Sutton of Lincoln. In the same 
‘volume is a pedigree of Marbury, starting 
|with William M., who married ‘“ Anne, 
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d. of Thomas Blount, son (recite brother ?) 
of Walter Lord Mountjoy.” The Shrop- 
shire Visitation makes Anne the grand- 
daughter of Thomas Blount. I am inclined 
to think that an extra generation may 
have crept into the Shropshire Oe ig 
and that Thomas Blount really two 
sons and three daughters who are there 
iven as his grand-children. They are 
obert and William, who both d.s.p.; 
Anne, wife of William Marbury ; Margaret, 
wife of John Bowntaine (Bownfame 2?) ; 
and Elizabeth, wife of William Hansacre 
(Hansard ?). I gather from other sources 
(including 10 S. vii. 263) that Halley 
and Hawley are the same name. 
H. J. B. CLEMENTs. 


Str THomas Crook, Bart. (12 S. viii. 
432).—According to G.E.C.’s ‘Complete 
Baronetage,” Sir Thomas Crooke was a 
son of Thomas Crooke, 8.T.D., ‘‘ Minister 
of the Word of God in the Society 
of Gray’s Inn.” In his will dated Feb. 
17, 1629/30, he mentions three brothers 
and various other relatives. He was suc- 
ceeded in the baronetcy by his second son 
Samuel, who d.s.p. about March, 1665/6. 
The arms on his seal, a fess engrailed 
between three eagles displayed, appear 
to be different from those used by the Crook 
family of Lancashire. 

H. J. B. Ciements. 


ForRDRAUGHT OR ForprRarr (12 S. viii. 
450).—This word is certainly common in 
Warwickshire, but is generally spelt “ for- 


drough.” There was a Fordrough Street in’ 


the centre of Birmingham until about a 


quarter of a century ago, when it was de-| 
molished by the Midland Railway goods, 


depéot. 
I have always understood the derivation 
to be forth-draught, that is, the way by 


ViscounT STAFFORD, 1680 (128. viii. 409, 
454).— At the second reference M Se 
says that he probably never had a country. 
house of his own ; but he certainly had one 
jure uxoris after 1640, viz., Stafford Castle, 
and from his mother Alethea he inherited 
Stafford Manor in the county of Salop. 
M. E. W. also says, ‘“‘His three sur. 
viving children were Henry, John, and 
Francis,” but in addition to Isabella and 
| Anastasia mentioned by Mr. ToLLEMACHE, 
‘he left three other daughters, (1) Alethea, 
an Augustinian Canoness Regular at Paris, 
who died in 1684; (2) Ursula, an Augus- 
tinian Canoness Regular at Louvain, who 
died Sept. 14, 1720; and (3) Mary, a nun 
of the Order of St. Dominic at Brussels, 
who died in 1717. 

Mr. TOLLEMACHE says that John “ left 
issue two sons and a daughter.” As a 
matter of fact, by his first wife he left issue 
two sons and three daughters, and by his 
second wife he had a son and a daughter, 
but whether they survived him does not 
appear. 

Professor Bensly says :—‘‘ He married 
‘Mary, daughter of Henry, fifth and last 
Baron Stafford.” He should have said 
| sister, not daughter. 
| See the Stafford pedigree annexed to 
'Dom Adam Hamilton’s ‘Chronicle of St. 
| Monica’s, Louvain,” vol. ii. 
William Stafford-Howard, the second 
_Earl, bore as arms—or, a cheveron gules. 
‘See Collins’s ‘ Peerage.’ 


| 


| JoHN B. WAINEWRIGBT. 


I should be glad to correct a stupid slip 
of mine at the latter reference, where I 
described Viscount Staftord’s wife as the 
daughter, instead of the sister, of Henry V. 
and last Baron Staftord. The authorities 
before me were quite clear on this point. 
But there is a curious discrepancy in their 
statements with respect to the lady’s father. 


which farm produce was drawn out. Hence, | 

instead of being a way which leads nowhere, | In Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage ’ he is described 

it is really the way out into the world and as Edward, 20th Baron Staftord, while the 

leads everywhere. I should suppose it!‘D.N.B.’ calls him the Hon. Edward 

would be quite exceptional for a fordrough | Staftord. How is this difference to be 

to exist between two farms. | explained ? EDWARD BENSLY. 
Howarp S. Pearson. | 


, en _| As Howard was the family name, William 
Parish’s ‘ Dictionary of the Sussex Dia- Howard, Viscount Staftord, could not use 
lect’ gives “ Fordrough, (East Sussex) a the Staftord coat of arms, the red chevron.’ 
cattle path to water :—a grass ride.” A branch of the Staftord family owned 
ALFRED Lioyp. property at Bradfield, Berkshire, and pos- 


Bognor. -sibly the remains of an old building still to 
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be seen in the grounds of the College mark 
the site of an old manor-house. Burke’s 
‘ Extinct Peerage’ sets out the Staftord and 
Howard titles very clearly. , E. Copr. 


LupGATE, LonpDoN (11 S. iv. 485; v. 35; 
12S. viii. 458).—This place-name has been so 
popularized that it will persist for all time. 
The derivation suggested by the unfamiliar 
work quoted by Mr. F. A. Epwarps at the last 
reference is built on the insecure inference that 
this was the earliest western gate of the City. 
All available evidence and _ probability 
sustain the claims of Newgate. Even for pre- 
Roman days no writer has preferred Fleet 
Street as a highway. So Holborn and its 
approach via the Greyfriars and Snow Hill is 
unchallenged, and the suggestion that Lud- 
gate was the “ Porta Populi” is not sup- 
ported by fact or reasonable inference. 
Recent excavations have led to some in- 
teresting discoveries, but not any of such 
remote origin. An exceptionally deep and 
large excavation at the north-east corner of 
Ludgate Circus brought to light the usual 
refuse of kitchen middens, &c., and footings 
of walls pre-dating the great improvement in 
1868 which Noble (‘Memorials of Temple 
Bar,’ p. 119) deplores was so long completing. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


RNotes on Books. 


Maps, Their History, Characteristics and Uses. 
By Sir Herbert George Fordham. (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s, 6d. net.) 

PRIMARILY _designed for teachers, this little 

work contains a good deal that will probably 

come as something fresh to many readers. This 
is especially true of the history of cartography. 

lemy, Ortelius and Mercator are familiar 
names to us all, but the school of French carto- 
graphers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and their English contemporaries 
remain, we suspect, hardly as much as empty 
names in the minds of many well-informed 
persons. Here a brief acquaintance with them 
may be made, just sufficiently detailed and 
pointed to whet the appetite for more. In 
dealing with the most primitive type of map 
or with the portolan charts, a word might have 

n said of the extraordinary coastal charts 
made by the. Eskimo, performances which 
might excuse one for believing in the existence 
of a geographical sense. 

Mercator drew a large map of the British Isles 
about 1564, which is at Breslau and has never 
been engraved. The earliest engraved map of 


those days, a great piece of work—a survey of 
England set out in a series of provincial maps 
by Christopher Saxton. This collection—which 
our author estimates would now be worth £100— 
was to be had in 1736 for 15s. 

To England is due the invention of road- 
maps, which were a development from road- 
books and spread to the Continent. 

The inset plan of a town seems to have been a 
French device adopted as early as the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

On maps from the artistic point of view Sir 
Herbert Fordham gives us several good pages, 
though, as he says, the subject is so much a 
visual one that a study of examples is the only 
possible method of getting a good grasp of it. 
We are inclined to support his regret that no 
public institution has as yet put together an 
illustrative sequence to exhibit the rise and 
progress of map-making. The eight illustrations 
of old maps given here are well chosen, and a 
careful examination of them would certainly add 
something substantial to the information of a 
beginner. 

Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum. Vol. II. By 

Stanley Casson. 

WE are told in the Preface that this volume had 
been completed and sent to the press on July 27, 
1914. The events of that fateful week made its 
publication impossible until now. All students 
of Greek archeology are certain to give it a 
warm welcome, which is indeed well deserved. 

It deals first with the sculpture and archi- 
tectural fragments housed in the Acropolis 
Museum, and then with the Terra-cottas to be 
found there, this latter section being from the 
pen of Mrs. J. R. Brooke. Each section is 
preceded by a very careful and scholarly intro- 
duction. Mr. Casson’s account of the sculptures 
from the balustrade of the Temple of Athene 
Nike and from the frieze of the Erechtheium 
are of especial importance and interest. As to 
the subject of the latter he agrees with the 
suggestion of Robert and Pallat, that the frieze 
represented a cycle of myths, so various that 
unity of subject can hardly be claimed for it. 

The most ancient of the sculptures is the 
colossal archaic owl, of which a pleasing photo- 
graph is provided, and among the architectural 
fragments are three or four Gorgon’s heads which 
are to be assigned to the sixth century. From 
these, examples range up to the second or third 
century A.D. The principal treasures among 
them are already well known to archzologists. 
Each is here fully described, with good 
technical notes which should prove of great 
use to the student beginning to form his own 
judgment as to what is good and what inferior 
work. Reference is made to the number of the 
cast (if there is one) in the British Museum, and 
also to mention in standard works and learned 
periodicals. 

The illustrations claim to be judged merely as 
“* sufficient for the identification of objects’ and 
not as “ descriptive plates.’’ For their purpose, 
with one or two reservations, they may be ac- 
counted satisfactory. We should, however, have 


England and Wales is that published in 1569 | been content to forgo some of those of the Par- 


| 


by Humphrey Lhuyd of Denbighshire. The 
next decade saw accomplished what was, for 


thenon sculptures, which English students can 
easily acquaint themselves with, in favour of a 
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greater number of photographs from works of 
which the British Museum has not a cast. 

The Catalogue is, of course, indispensable for 
one library used by students of Greek arche- 
ology. 


The Historic Names of the Streets and Lanes of 
Oxford, Intra Muros. By H. E. Salter. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tuts delightful and erudite booklet should find 

a place on the shelves of all lovers of Oxford. 

The Poet Laureate furnishes a Preface which is 

principally devoted to persuading all whom it 

may concern of the absurdity of certain modern 
names recently bestowed upon old streets, and 
the desirability of restoring one or other of the 
former names. Certainly ‘‘ St. Catherine Street ” 
for ‘“‘Cat Street” is a foolish misnomer, there 
being nothing to suggest St. Catherine in the 
locality ; ‘‘ Great Bailey,’ with its definite his- 
torical suggestion, suits a medieval town better 
than the neutral _and_ merely complimentary 

** Queen Street’ ; Bocardo is a picturesque name it 

is a pity to have lost ; and the stupid name ‘‘ Church 

Street’ may well be done away with. -The 

suggestion to replace ‘‘ Street’ by the original 

** Lane ’’ seems to us less sound. The persistence 

of “‘ Lane”’ from the first mention of the Merton 

or Blue Boar thoroughfare till the present day 
would have been the ideal—but since ‘ Street” 
was substituted in accordance with a genuine 
custom, to go back to *“‘ Lane ”’ seems pedantic. 
These matters are, however, of secondary im- 
portance so far as the interest of Mr. Salter’s 
pamphlet is concerned. From the Cartularies 
of St. Frideswide’s and of the Hospital of St. John, 
from Wood and from numerous College documents, 
Mr. Salter has so clearly set out the plan of Oxford 
within the walls, and indicated the divers changes 
in the course oi centuries, that the old city seems 
to appear to one’s imagination behind what 
exists to-day much as the faintly shaded churches 
ee colleges do in the map which illustrates the 
xt. 
The names of streets in old days were far from 

constant, and even in the case of a fairly im- 
ortant one, like that which ran round the 

inside of the north wall from North Gate to East 
Gate, it might, in medieval times, not be con- 
sidered intolerably inconvenient to dispense 
with a recognized name altogether. New Inn 
Hall Street for more than two centuries—and, 
we are told, within the memory of living man— 
was known as “ the Seven Deadly Sins,” a cheer- 
ful appellation, the origin of which has not been 
explained with any certainty. It is perhaps sur- 
prising that there are not more old names which 
embody ancient jests on or allusions to the studies 
of the University. 


A Southern Sketch-Book. Through Old Sussex 
from Lewes to Chichester. By Leonard 
— (The Homeland Association, 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Tue work of amateurs has a distinct function in 

topography. It may be considered as part of 

the response of the ople to what modern 


journalism calls the ‘‘ lure” of their land: a 
response more articulate than mere visiting and 
admiring, and perhaps more apt than the work 


of scholars and artists by profession to start a 
kindred interest in minds not yet satisfactorily 
aware of the treasures England contains. 

On this ground we think the volume before us 
deserves a welcome. Though the sketches are 
very uneven in merit they nearly all have pre- 
served something of the pleasure which went to 
their making; and the accompanying text, 
though it is of the slightest and passes over 
much that one would expect to be mentioned 
(e.g., the font at St. Nicholas’ Church, Brighton) 
yet conveys something of the “feel” of that 
quarter of Sussex with which it deals. 

A valuable part of the book is the reproduction 
of John Speed’s map of the county, with his 
description and list of parishes, and the note of 
Mr. Prescott Row upon these. 


WE have received from the Library Association, 
33, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1, Class-Lists G. 
and H. of the Subject Index to Periodicals. 
These are the Lists for Fine Arts (with Arche- 
ology) and Music respectively; and they cover 
the three years 1917-1919. We are glad to learn 
that this year the annual publication of this most 
useful compilation will be resumed. Class G@ 
has been considerably enlarged by the inclusion 
in it of Heraldry, Genealogy and kindred topics ; 
and here, too, will be found notes of numerous 
articles on Topography and on Modern Archi- 
tecture, the Housing Problem and its subordinate 
topics filling several columns. So far as we 
have tested it, the list is excellent. The amount 
of work catalogued both in the Fine Art and 
the Music List during years of so much disturbance 
is impressive. The price of the Music List is 
2s. 6d.; that of the Fine Arts List, 9s. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, ccrrespondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. &Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


for Twelve Months, 


including Volume Indexes and Title Pages, 
£1 10s. 4d., post free, inland or abroad. 
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Publishers’ Binding Cases 


VOL. VII. 
(July to December, 1920) 


Notes and Queries 


are now available. 
Tn green cloth, gold blocked. 


These Cases may be ordered through Booksellers, or 
obtained direct from THE PUBLISHER, THE TIMES 
OFFICE, at the published price, 2s. each, post free, 
2s. 3d. 

The Publisher has also made arrangements for Bindin, 
Subscribers’ Parts into Volumes at an inclusive charge o: 
4s. 6d., covering Case, Binding, and return postage. 

Parts for Binding should be sent post-paid to THE 
PUBLISHER, and Snarkced “BINDING ORDER.” The 
necessary remittance should be forwarded at the same 
time, under separate cover. 

THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, 
Printing House Square, E.C.4. 


UTHOR AND PUBLISHER. — Authors 

should Bovels, Poems, Films, 

Essays, Music!and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, 
Publisher, 29, Ludgate Hill, London. No vanes fees. 


MSS., etc., 
intelligence, speed, on good paper with 
‘bons 34. ver 1,000 words.— 
BYTHEWAY. 4 South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


is required a fee is charged. 
Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD Y, 23, Knightrider 
Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C.4 


HE SOCIETY OF GENEALOGISTS OF 
LONDON, having outgrown their Rooms, desire to join 
pets pores Society in sharing a house.—5, Bloomsbury 


JECOND-HAND Books for sale. Catalogues 
Hall free.—State wants, D. W. EDWARDS, 11, Queen Street, 


ON APPLICATION. of 

NT AND MODERN BOOKS.—T. & M. KENNAR 
22, Regent Street, Spa, Print 
Books supplied. 


PROFESSIONAL GENEALOGISTS, WOULD-BE 
TRACERS OF PEDIGREES, ADVANCED 
SEARCHERS ! 


Write, SuERwoop, 210, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied, no matter on what ent, Please state wants. 


pograp: Archeology, Genealo; Biography, Court 
Memoirs’ List fre.—BAKER’S Great Bool 
John Bright Street’ ookshop 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 11, 1921, 


The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
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in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 
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